answered. 'I know you are the sort of fellow who ought
to be with us.'
And yet, although none of these twenty-three persons
was among I-wan's old friends, nor were any of them like
those sons of the rich who had been his schoolmates once,
he felt when he came into this room that here were those
*to whom he belonged. Whether they knew who he was
or not, he did not care. He even preferred that they did
not kpow. He felt ashamed before them that he was the
son of the banker Wu, who was one of the richest men
in8 Shanghai. When I-wan saw a small hole torn in his
uniform or a button gone, he let it be, so that he could
look as poor as any of them and he purposely tumbled his
smooth black hair so that it would look more like En-lan's
dry tough hair, browned by the dusty winds and'the sun
of tlie northern deserts.
It seemed to him that "here alone in his world was life,
eager and good. In his home no one thought of anyone
else outside the family. Each person did what he liked
for himself, his only other regard being the family. No
one looked to see what was happening to people outside,
I-wan had not either, until he found the book by Karl
Marx which had sent him to prison. And yet he could
never be sorry he ha4 been in prison, because that was
where he had found En-Ian. . . .
*Why were you in prison?' he had asked En-Ian when
they had come to know each other. He knew by now a
curious thing about En-Ian. When there was something
he wished known he wrote it down instead of talking about
it. He talked slowly and hunted for words, but he wrote
easily and with plenty of words. So now, as often, he did
not at once answer I-wan.
Then he said, *I will write it down.*
A few days later he handed I-wan some sheets of paper
torn out of his English composition book.